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Chapter 5 - Section 1 - o 
———— 


When theopioneer came to need more lend than just 
Patches, he would chop three or four acres smooth and & 1ug 
rolling was in order. By invitution the neigubors for miles 
sround would weet with their teams of horses or oxen, to as- 
sist in putting log heaps ror burning. This being done, & 
feast was enjoyea and all returned howe. The next thing was 
to burn the heaps. Outsice the clearing a Wiue veil wap 


Taxed inwardly to prevent the fire from getting away. The 





preferred tine ior using fire was at night when all would be 
still and calm. The first thing was to burn the cleering 
over, thus msking euay with emaller brush, undergrowth, and 


other trash. It was an impressive sight to witness as the 





dnd flames arose like pillars, while the men, sweaty 
_# 


and sooty, passed among them keeping up the fires. 





‘nother interesting pioneer social gathering was 
the raising of a dwelling or varn. No money was expected, 


Just @ return for like services when notified. 


Huskings were popular at a certain period, In 


some communities they would come off in the day as a mat- 


ter of business, not recreation or frolic. But the typical 


husking was prepared for with elaborate preparations. The. 


ears would be pulled from the stalks, husks and all, and 


placed in ricks. This husking usually came ofr on some 


moon light night. 4 managing boss waa chosen whO Srreneedil 


the men on opposite sides of the ricks, and the sontasenaam 


who would be first to break over the crest line. Finding © 





ae 






ted ear was considered good luck and so every ear would be 


noticed as it was broken off. Whoever scored the most red » 


















ears was the champion of the husking bee. While the f 


and sons were enjoying themselves in this way, the mothe 


then cane the hoe down, while stumbling toes would be ¢r: 
to the notes of a screeching violin. Such fiddling wa 
called choking the goose or when there was no fiddle 
idence, someone only " patted Juba" about as distinc: 
the trotting of a horse over a bridge. 

4s @ rule the pioneer gatherings were orderly, j 
once in @ while there would be a few Persons at the huski: 
who prided themselves in Being and doing ugly. _ Some} here 
about the premises there wes Someone or something they 
speak of @5 "Black Bett 





After a few secret visits to wh 
Black Detty was, the consequences would be thet colored Eliz- 


ebeth with her songs, yellings, and a few fights would get in- 


her work, and a fight or two woula impart interest to the 


gathering, end make the occasion the talk of the neighborho: 


until some more exciting matter came up. 


Materiel from: History of Po. Co. by Dr. tim, 7, ‘Pr: 
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worked with a shop-made poll a: u 
white thorn and wild crab were almost imp 


to protect them. 


en 


Deer Creek received its name from ao 


who had to farw on @ smuil scale only having small patches plani- 
ed. The deer woulda sometimes destroy a whole crop. We have it | 
by tradition that the pioneer vacob Rumbaugh, whose home was on | 
the ret How owned by Monroe Beard, didu't have feed for his cow 
and fe@ her on deer meat one winter. It has siuve veen conceded 


that a cow will eat dried venison. This probably happened at 











the old Rumbaugh sugar camp on the north fork where Jacob 


junction with @ man by the name of Covelough, who located onl 
now owned by James Cassell. 

it was almost impossible for the pioneers t 
stock and in order to do so, they had td.be conse 
~watch, - The Indiens would steal the horses of 
kill their cows, and rifle the houses, taking or 
anything they could get their hands on, 
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Chapter _4-- Section 3 : 
The cooking in pioneer times was” ae 
plac ‘The were very large end very of 
side of the room, There was usually ‘op 


top of the fireplece and on this were iron] 





tles were hung. Some of these fireplaces |! 


the hands, then wrappedin cabbage leaves. ‘The fire was brushed _ 
back and the cake baked in the couls. When cabbage 16 - 
were nok available, the cake was baked in the coals and the 
outside of the cake would be cut off and the inside of the ¢ 
cake eaten. Sometimes the dough would be flattened ont on 
board and set up in front of the fire to bake. There was a 
certain type iron skillet or pot brought in by most or the” 
pioneers end one of these was found in nearly every 
great deal of the meat was roasted over the open 
odor caused from cooking the meat in this way wa 


reason why many of the homes had the kitchens 


from the houses. ‘ 


#8 for selt, which was an seen 
nov be nad here, the pioneer usually coe ed 
he first came. When this supply hed bi 
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Fesptor eceation 2 


- The home the pioneer built the first “sume 
family was moved, was & Very crude 
built with an axe and an augur and there were no 
used in its construction. The clearing ae 
of logs necessary for its construction. It ue 
of one room, sometimes two. 
open spaces were filled with clay obtained by remov. 
upper soil and teking the second layer of the earth. : 
was made of clapboards held in place by straight poles 
down by heavy stones. whenever nails or spikes were necessar 


the augur was used and wooden pins. 


The chimney of these homes was never of stone the first 


The stones would be collected along with the clearing 





and end the stone chimney would be built later. The 





first chimney was made of short lengths of wood built up and 
thoroughly daubed with mud on the inside. The floors were made 1 
of puncheons, though many preferred the earth itself for a floor 
There were no windows. The door was made of split logs hewed 

into puncheons. It is said that the settlers became very ex- 
pert with the axe end could hew timber so true that flo and 
doors could be msde with joints as well fittea as i é 
had been sawed and planed. The sidewalls were 


holes for defense against the Indians. 


Richard Hill , for whom Hillsboro was na 




























is 
for 
He built his house, which was very elaborate 3 


belie 
on a good farm in the neighborhood of Lol . 


MoNeel, daughter of the pioneer John 
ff hewed logs, and the space vetw 7 
and then whitewashed. 


Nancy 
was built o: 


wood, mortar or mud, 


renegade, told that the Indians were so 


display of the home of Mr. Hill that they 


man's king. 


The furnishings of these pioneer homes wert 
and rough and homemade. Frequently big slabs were u 
tables and three legged stools for chairs. Piffs in 
were used for wardrobes. 

Our pioneers were a strong, fearless race 
the aaa settlers hed_orossed the mountains and settled in 
this commty, there was @ striking increase of weight and h 
accomplished in a sneieesnere oe Aman six feet tall ) 
of ordinary stature. This is accounted ror by their out 


life, regular habits and rough healthful foods. 


The Pioneer woman was almost physically perfect. 


They would undergo the perils of maternity and not 


from their work. They were fearless and equal 


This is well illustratea by the story of Martha 


of John kicNeel, She was left at home while her 


other able bodied man in the Little Levels wen’ 


Point Pleasant. During his absence a ehi. 


soon afterwards died. The mother prep 







fort and prevent its surprise. 
Many of the pioneers crossed the 
and carried back such supplies as were absolute. 


and could not be obtained at home. sfter the 


Sut most of the supplies were carried in by pack horsi a 


This became a great business in pioneer days and” the ho 
owners woke very angry . the 


away thee trade. = 
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Chapter 4--Seotion 3 x 

Manufactured cloth was almost unstte Dnable 
early day and the settlers hed to depend ron 
materials with which they could be comfortably ¢ lo 
The dress of the pioneer men consisted 


moccasins, pants and a fringed hunting shirt. The 


of it would last a long time and the styles did not change thi 
now. Great skill was attained in making the deer skin soft and 
pliable as rine cloth. Nearly ell the cloth worn in the families | 
of the early settlers was made at home by the wives and daughters. 


A neat fitting deer skin or homespun dress and close fitting moo- 


casins made a pretty costume. 








The wool was sheared generally by the boys end girls, — 


and carded spun, dyed and woven at home. The cutting out and 


Sewing were done on the family hearth; stout heavy jeans for the 


men and @ lighter article of linsey for the women. 
warp. 


Both hea cot 
Bach family knit their stockings and socks of yarn. 


female practiced the art. All wool blankets were nade | 


The little Spinning wheel p 
thread for sewing and weaving linen. 


and of superior quality. 


Stout "tow-line 
for shirts and quantities of toweling ana sheeting we: 
wer 


There are many beautiful coverlets of intricate a 
e 


pioneer wouen, in the county thet have deen handed 
Ler 





generations. 








Nelle Y. McLaughlin, 
second AV@.s 


Marlinton, W. Ves ~ VGzZ 
GQpeahorter 


_Ghapter 4--Se0.3) Z 
bu’ 


The early pioneers were essentielly self-sustaining, 
the climate was such thet the killing frosts early 6nd late made” 











the working of land e precarious source of subsistence until @ 
comparatively recent period in the history of our county. 4S 
late es 1810, the fact that corn would ripen at Marlin's Bottom 


enough to be fit for meal was nearly a year's wonder. Gardens 


patche 





for onions, cucumbers, paronips, pumpkine and turnips; 






for buckwheat, corn, beans and potatoes, for many years comprised 
most of the pioneers farning enterprise in the way of supplementing 
their supply of game and fish. The implements used for cleaning 
and cultivating these gardens were of nome manufacture and for the 


most part rather rudely constructed. 





The people were very frequently molested when at work by x 
the Indians. On this account the ‘men would carry their guns with 
them and heve them always within ready reach. 

It was scercely possible to keep a work horse because of 
the raiding Indians, so most of the lebor or ferming hed to be 
done with hoes, en horses and oxen could be kept and used, plows 
were in demand. The rirst plows were made entirely of Seasoned 
hardwood. An improvement was made by sttaching en irom plate 
to the plowing beam, To smooth ana pulverize the earth for 


planting, the place of the harrow was supplied by a craba: pl 
or a black thorn bush ee 


Tastened on by hickory withes or strips of leatherbark, The 


first harrows that superseded thal aranieen bleekthorn, 























frames shaped like a big A, the teeth being eo 


ory ar white oak. 


birureated saplings of maple or dogwood, carefully po 


well-seasoned. 


When the pioneer came to need more land than mere 


patches, he would chop three or four acres of trees and then 


@ log rolling was in order. By invitation the neighbors 
for miles would meet with their teams of horses or oxen and 
assist in putting up logheaps for burning, When this was 
done, ajreast was enjoyed and all woujd return home. 

z it was on essential matter that about everything need- 


> 3 “oe 
ed for ‘lise arounnd the Home be home-made or at least made sume- 


where in the immediate neighborhood, The pioneer wives and 


daughters were exceedingly skilltpl with their hands. Nearly 


every household that made any pretense of thrirt had a 4 


Ou, 
spinning wheels, 1ittie ana pig, 


a@ flax breaker, sheep shears, 


wool cards, and everything needed to change wool and rlax into 


clothing and blankets, 


Sheep were raised on the Tarms and 


’ Were easily sneg 
by the girls and boys, 


The wives and daughters would 


ecard, spin, weave ana knit tne fleeces into clothing, 


The flax was grown in the flex patch, usually a ¢ 


Dit'or grouhd. Wheniikiye wAneiee was pulled by hana, 



























ae 
in layers, there it lay upon the ground until dry- 
riux nad gone through all the processes tne finer fiber 
spun into finer fabrics and the coarse iiber spun into 
fabrics. ; 
The growiug or wheat in Poesnontas County in quanti 
surficient for self-support was not thought of in eariy vines. 
Ploughed in with tue buii vongue or shovel piow, vrushed over 
by @ crab bush or tuorn sapling, and in mauy instances laour= 
iously dug in witu a hoe, it was a precarious crop, owing to 


freezing ous, blight on cust. The harvests were gathered with 





@ sickle. e value of one bushel of wheat was eqUivaicut wo 
two vusseis of corn and exchanges were made in that ratio. 


At first the horse tramping out was the manner in which 





the wheat was threshed. here the crops were comparatively — 





large fleiling was superseded by tremping out by horses rreshly 
shod. In this the half gromn boy was much in demand as he nea 
could ride one horse and lead another. Two or three pairs of 
horses would hull ouf forty or fifty bushels of grain a day. 
4fter tramping @ while the horses would leave the floor and rest 
while the straw would be shaken up and turnea over, &@nd then the 
tramping would be resumed until the grain was all out. 


In separating the wheat from the chaff the first methoa 


was to throw shovelfuls up when the wind was high to blow the 


4 


chaff away, and then the wheat was cleaned by a coarse sieve, in 
ee 


which was shaken by hend, and the cheff would come to the top 


and be reked off in handfuls. © This was improved on the "winnow- 


ing sheet”, usually worked by two men, 


while a third woula ishske 
the wheat from a shallow pasket, 


Finally the “winnowing sheet" 





gy 


mill or wheat fan, when the farmers became SO 











sti 





es 85 to feel able to pay thirty or forty 





ciro 


s for one. 





The first threshing machine or "chaff-piler” as it was 


was introduced about 1639 by Wm. Gibson of Huntersville. 





It as operated by Jesse Whitmer and John Galford, late of Mill 


Point. It was a small effair, simply a threshing cylinder in @ box, 


elled by four horses. hen in operation the wheat would fly 





high end low as if all in run, An immense sheet was spread on 


und, and this was enclosed by a well of strong tent about 





h, on three sides. A person with a rake removed 








ie would heve his face protected with 





straw as it came out. 
heavy cloth, for the wheat grains would sting. After the "chaff 
piler" came the separator, at first propelled by horses and then 
later by steam. 

hen it came to be possible to reise corn fit to eat in- 
the limits of our county, its preparation for the table was of 
the greatest importance. One of the earliest contrivances was 
a yeas plook#s ULgiia wastanae from a large block of some hard 
wood, hollowed out at one end by burning. ‘The top was lerge 
but Gt narrowed down in a funnel shape and held a peck or more 
of grain. Pounding corn for a femily of eight or ten persona 
was en all day business and half of the night on Saturdays. 
After pounding, the grain was run through a sieve mede of per- 
forated deer's skin. The fine grain was used for "johnny cake" 
aud for bread while the coarce could either be repounded or 


cooked as it was for hominy. 





e9Pr a: 















enjoys. While it has only been one hun 


in Beatrane, foot be 1 reports, move by Bore 
“University of Califernia to every home in “e nation 
sesging one; no roolgn mills or_ shoe factories to ee 
clothing and shoes and all the other comforts we enjoy 
to-day. But on the other hand, to survive, all hea ‘ 
work. The first undertaking after a settler came re 
the building of a house to live in — the home. The house 


was built out of timbers felled in the forest and hewed 
down to a uniform thickness. There was the art. is 
men folk of thet day of notching ana should 
of tne logs when the house was being 
50 perfectly done and the logs went 
building so neatly ana straight that 


the work had been done by ma 


de 


remains in the county some of 


This is now 


























wert 
logs lying in the same perfect shape in which they wel 


placed more than one pundred years ago- 


have. since been weatherboarded and ceiled inside and with 


the original chimneys and stone fire place Pees tt 





make a most comfortable home- 3 
The cracks between the logs were either daubed 


mud or stuffed with moss end then covered with boards. 





was preferable, es the moss in many instances made a happy - 


me for mice and rats. Between these logs there was 





also cut, in the early houses built, one or more port holes 
so that the settlers could defend themselves with a rifle 


fro viscious and savage Indians. The owes, was roofed with 
a 


clapboards made with a froe from straight grained red or 





white oak and held in place on the building by weight poles. 


No nails were used in putting on the roof as all nails at 


that time were made in black-smith shops east of the ae 





Alleghenies, and the demand so great that they were not 

obtainable west of the mountains. These clap-boards were 
ebout four feet long and care was always used to put them 
on the building in the light of the moon as the understanding 


was, whether true or not, thet if they were placed on the 


building in the dark of the moon they would cup up at ti 


pape 


(This subject continued im @ later 


ts 


moon they would lie flat. VOL. 
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Subject, Chap.5, Barly Li: 


Writer Richard F. Dilworth 5 


Renerks: Acceptable. Treats the subject easily and completely, cov 
home, social gatherings, work of men end women, and development of way 
living to 1910. There are few specific markings and those 30 minor they — 
seem unzorthy of listing es criticism. 
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Pocahontas Chap 5 Pace 1 


The men and women who eros! 


own in re wooded valeys of Poc! 
FS Xesk Viger and ha! ae 
existence 


“Leltacy, a 
_gurete. The: eis homes, 


ment probably was the easiest part of the bet : 2 
new land was ome relentless Seale age 


5 be sure 





first years in the 


constant threats of starvation, disease, es the counte 
Wesentt s 3 
‘outraged’savages. — - I 





ities. There were no trades nor industries , that were not a Pate ee 


the home life. The ambition of and Dunery, men to see broad | nee on 





prison-the frontiersmanlabored and ‘dreamed, otemeiae when hh Bia. , 





idly as one of op ‘landed ‘gentlemen of the new country: ; 


ae 
whch ey 

tools thet they brought with theme rem were notched 80 thal 

fit together without any other fastening. To fom a roof, e: 


about four feet long were split from red or white oak, and 


the rafters. Since nails were a luxury even in the, eas 
€) 


the clapboard roof was held in place by the weight ot 
ong pol 


The superstitious were es wreful | 


lashed to the eaves. 









Efeores chap © Pace 2 





che roof in the light of the moon sin 
eure to be ruined DY warping of + 


moon Was 
serio 


Windows, presented us cenesncoring pro’ 


they weaken | 


























Indian, attacks 


consequently many of the ear: 
1 loopholes petween tne 2 


However moss “proved o 
roin that it 
y built © sticks, 


fitted with smal 
to caulk the chinks. 


place for mice and assorted Ve! 


he fireplace and chimney were frequentl: 


plastered with mud. Such & makeshift was usu aly 


after the family had become established. Wi tossn © 





Ploora in the new homes were of clay OF sand. 


progressive settlers installed rough puncheon floers 


ment was that in the Gibson. cabin on. &. 
42 inches above the groun! 


eee 
the fire(plece. Thies eliminated a serious EN) hazard 2 


the frontier. To bring furniture across the All ghenies on 
was impractical if not impossible. Leathe: 1 


rough frame made a satisfactory pedstead. a wh eo not: + bre 
. es ate 


as es 


Cooking was done in cast iron pots in ee firey 


SE 





t ¢ providing clothing 








ay. Gloth from the ‘store was an almost unknown article. 
the family. Glo : 





on the frontier was of necessity acquainted with the use 





ing wheel, the loom, and various other implements for 
ning » the 7 





ng wool and flax stalks into cloth. 





jee bit of ground on each farm was reserved a8 the Saas 





of flax were pulled by hand and subj 





ring in an open field. The 





of approaching winter, 





By means of the breaker, 








ckle,the woody part of the stalks Was 


ned and combed from the linen fiber. The course "tow" was woven 








sacks, and other articles subject to heavy 





wear. The finer linen was reserved for better clothing and household 
linens. The entire process, from planting to completion of the garment, 


took place-within the li: 





ts of the individual homestead. < 


‘ = \ 
The ash hopper to be-found outside the door/probably was West — 
= : “The Korpery ¥ 
Virginia'a first chemical plant. ThiG was constructed by placing boards 


Vv. 


in a split log to forma vee-shaped trough which wes lined with straw: 





Ashes from the fire were placed in the trough, and one of the children 


would be assigned the task of pouring a little water over the mass 


ing approached. In 





each day as xx the time for the annual soap mal 


seeping to the bottom of the trough the water developed a strong s0= 





lution of lye which, when boiled wit 





arly hoarding of fat and 


grease, provided soft soap. Altho 





ness-was-not~the-outs tending 


virtue of thin-product, it served as a toilet soap as well as for laun= 


dering and all other cle 





ing p 





ose. 


Mrs. Mildred s) 





aberry, who died in 1936 at the age of 93, loved 






















Giothes were originally, “wash 1d at “the peeren c 


‘As. the aettienents grew 
ary of ‘woo 








s flat rock. 
es allowed Rjenselves the lu: 
+3 youth some “inventive genius “originated 


ch vas simply a smooth plank in which horizontal grooves were cut 
i ae 


on 
nany famili 
ure. Shinaberry 


whi 
yninaberry and many of her et ae 





wever irs. 8 


to the honesty of their labors and continued to ‘use “thei 





knuckles. The daughters of the family soon obtained one of hes 
Seeee 

uade miracles, and, in 1900, lucy, the youngest, became “the o1 owner of 
ae 


one of the first factory-made boards in the neighborhood, 


the absence of knowledge of sanitation made such practices much wore 
Nas ~e8/ See ee 
infrequent than eho now atta essential. Besides 


real or imagined heatig 
g powers. There was hardly 
a man 


Mrs. Diana Saunders of Dry Branch is still a 









tas Chap 5 Page 5 
















colorful members of this group. In his History of Poo 
pr. Wa, T ies typical aneedote of Granny 8: 





vam that when he was about six weeks old he suffered 8 


Saunders came to the Price home, dashed the. apparently sareien 


into a tub of warm water and pierced his body Derwent the shoul oS 
oe 
with a razor. She inserted a goose quill into the chest ca rit: 


this 





breathing for himself. Granny Saunders, "Aunt Teen: 
Greek, and countless other pioneer women of the county sid much ¢ 


lieve the suffering of their neighbors. Thomas Bradshaw, son os “the fs 


Soha 


in the form of hot baths, bleeding, and practiced pharmacy according 


to the dictates of the so-called "botanical seats Also in this 


St Se 
these people played an important role in the dora of the Green: 


brier country, > 


Forerunner of the doctors of medicine was Dr. 


Greenbank, in 1830. 


97 


oleon's army which rivals that of Granny Saunders, 


Dr. Tacy had a favorite tale of service in Nap- 


aa 
His most intricate 
i f sur; . 
piece of surgery, he Claimed, was Performed upon a French oa rio 


he must act quickly to eave the man,Dr. Tacy omiercdia ante and Se 


ed to substitute the sheep's stomach for that of the soli 2 The ote Ye 

continues t) 

save that the p 

tient entertained an overwhelming app ‘or gras. dot cen 
ming appetite for grasa an her green 


hat the operation was a complete success 


f 
Srege for the rest of hic days 














medicine to locate in Pocahontas was Dr. George) 
st graduate in medicine t 

ffett who came to Huntersville in 1843. Dr. Matt Wallace began 
: at Mill Point in 1858, Dr. John Ligon settled at over Lick, 
ice at E hn L 1 





and D. 





Patterson arrived in Huntersville at the close of the 








eiqils a 
To survive in the early days of the county meant that every member 


on end without rest, at the numer- 





of the family must work hard, days uw; 


ous tasks about the farm. Technical skill and scientific methods were 





e vocabulary. Physical s ‘gard for bodily dis- 
comforts, and an agile brain trained by experience were the attributes 


of the successful pioneer. The. weak died, for there was little pamper- 





to prolon, 





g es. The importance placed on physical excellence 








se reflected in the prominence of such young men as Lewis Collins, 


< 
Andrew Edmiston, and Thomas Johnson @ These men were the heros of their 


day not Pecause of brilliant achievements in mone science oF art but 


because they could hit harder, shoot straighter, or carry a heavier 


weight thanitheir neighbors! Eamiston cherished his reputation so 





ch that when Johnson challenged his title as a 





hampion fighter he 
could not rest until ne 





walked 15 miles to Johnson's home, knocked 


Noererneg 
out the ambitious contender, and walked home again with oa sete 


that bothered him the rest of his life. 





Through the worn law of Survival of the fittest this physical 
Stamina extended to the women and 





a8 well. Children were cone 
sidered the "Lord's wi1le Though th 
wg) ght 





doubt, considerable 
touch in. the beliet that large families 





wal to do the farm work, 
it is more probable that this fatalistic acceptance is largely respon- 
sible for the unbe 





the early nineteenth 


Century. For every ; 
e ey acclaimed by his 


a 





r zens of women who aied at an early 3B° fot over- 
ilies of less than £1¥e OF ,8a% 





clark MeCloud was the father of 





nsidered quite small. 





rty trailed tnis record with 20. Each of 





Largest family of one couple on record 


Mann of Indian Draft wno had 17 children, 





ad Nancy Wilson Wanless were 





ff nine e sons; Samuel and Ann McGuire 





Hille, had nine sons and five dengitexse, 





415 children of whom five lived to adult- 





Brown Waugh 





neria, ntery and couptiess other diseases took their 





wipBing out entire families. 


children were but miniatures of. their arentejin their activ- 
4 om 


4 clear the fields and tend the crops wnile thear 








ned to cook, Spin, sew and cafe for the younger onildren. 





L vocation inste@a of the primary activity. _ Children Learned 


The home of William McCollam of Stone Creek caught 





fire one 





the adults were attending church. John, the eld= 
est son, was about eight years\old; Lawrence, the youngest, was twos 


hn he 





the younger children to safety only to discover that Law- 





e was still asleep in the burning house. 





ashed back and re- 


trieved the baby from a mass 





++ 6 ye 





of their lives. 


time of 





had Little educa- 





at home. Among & 


too much formal 





vi 





sying themselves 


of step with the era. 











pitious and well-to-do ~ 











held in one of the Homes or in an abandoned cabin 





boarded around among the scholars, receiving little 


ana board. The education of the 








nature. Many were persons 





ey felt that they 





the elen 





am Baxter of Baray, born in 


owner of the largest library in 






1808, was the son of Col. 
the vicinity. The 


d the contents of the haundred 





and allied subjects and 





early pedagogues. 


y as well as quantity. The 





Bible, a few elemei 





text books and some religious worss constituted 





ne avers 





and Methodist circuit riders 





broug) 





t in a larg: 





art of this e will of John Young, datea 


in:1843, lists a representative example of the libraries of the period: 


"To my son John Young, thé, ist. and 3rd. vyolumns of Glark's Gommene 


tary, also lst. and 3rd. vols. of We: 





‘s Sermons. To my daughter Jane 








chran, Woods Diction: 





ns Plea for Religion, 
and Fletche 





eal to Matter of ¥ 








To my daugh> 





ah Ann Young, 2nd 

















+ vol of cl C. To my daughter 
Martha Adkison, the vo. 
ol. larks J son Andrew 
Young, the remaining part of all 0 r ° t 
I f my prii ooks either now in my 
William R. Moore a; a to have t a r of 





bill of sale 















Pillosaphy and History, Walkers” 
ks 


Geography, 





jon, Mechanics Companion, One lot of boo: 





etionary, Tradesmans Compan: ig 
ee Ne) 
and pamphlets ee 
1 rience in 
‘ More important than formal education was practical exp <a tinued 


ing and household arts. The young folk of Pocahontas married at” 
an early age in, the pioneering days. Financial status was of little 


nsequence, Establishment of a new home cost little but labor and 








hardihood in the face of adversity, traits in which the pioneer youth 


had been conditioned since childhood. 


Announcement of a wedding was the signal for a wholesale turn= 


out of the entire neighborhood. The struggling frontiersmen and their 


families asped suet 





es to break away from their 





gerly opportunit 





easeless labor and join in the exciting festivities. The wedding day 


was more like a fe 





val day at the county fair. Women talked and 
cooked and talked while the young men exhibited their prowess in weight 
lifting, wrestling and general rowdyism. Those possessing horses often 


indulged in-asrild steeple chase-treasure hunt in which a hydrocarbonous” 





lady imown a5'"Black Betsy" awaited the riders at the end of the tral 





Hoarded linens and fine linsey dresses and shirte were the orden of 


the day. In the evening young and d1d joined in the Jigs and square 


dances. The local fiddlers dusted off * 





"Tug Boat,* 
"The Lost Girlts)“So d Mountain," *Washington! yon 
ne Lost Gir: h) Sourwood Mountain, Washington's March? Cluck Old 


Hen," “Turkey in the Straw," and so many of the other old tunes that 


even the most tireless of the young bloods would finally stagger from 


in a bedraggled state of exnau 





the floo 





nile the new and 


old songs, vere echoing from the moonlit hillsides #0) 
ES 
+ Ben Bolttjand "ola Dan 





, » Susanna,* 
Wllent/) "Sweet ali 
" ce Tucker" maintained 
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:kecpaesing whispers’ on-the-wind. 
peo 


The setting up in housekeeping of the new couple 


community affair, The grooms neighbors Joined nam a 
and barns far more comfortable and substantial than the firet 


ad been able to piece together through oe of See ee 





i struggle. His only obligation was a 


7 In like manner the now famous husking bees, 


harvest armies grew, combining the efficiency of coordinate 


social gratification of people scattered among the lonely “mounts 3. 


Within the memory of people still living it was a rare and gala occasion 
when coin Fipened before the advance, Co¢s tai cree inteeaee ean ite 
Tack of adequate farm implements left the farmer little more sevanoed 
than the Indiang in his Sxxning methods. 


out the trees and brush by hand. After the dead brush an 





ananarectnomnct Ae burning was usually done at night after the. 
ted % 


evening breeze had quiaved down. The waiting period was consumed in 


spelling bees, story telling, singing, tumbling exiubi tions, or, 


less shooting matches. 
Me 

ae 
At last the men would light their torches and dart among tHe bru 
piles, sending orange flares darting through the heaps 


and perspiring men guarded agains 





1 Th 
ued the festivities by the right} the crackling fires. 


always a few maidens who formed a giggling audience for the capering, 
see 




















Founger firemen. 
secret glances, exhibited theirsskill and prowess As, 
nd made the plans which 





conscious manner, and held hands, 8 21 a 

or, om p 
occasion other gatherings afford/opportunities for other young eon} 
\ Cavin a ee 


oi 
Cultivating the ground with a plowshare of firehardened wood was a 


bsckbicak cng ~ 
*Seréucus “ordeal, Even efter use of tie steel shovel plow became general 








the task of turning the rocky, stump-clogged fields into usable farm 
= 2, xo ele per si stent 
land was enough to discourage any but the most stolid, relentless= 


pioneer. Seed was sown by hand. Here, of course, the children were 
oe 


of use, and they worked long hours in the fields beside their parents 
Harvesting wes done with a crude, straight-handied Bythesn £0} coe 
the grain it, was, necessary for the harvester to work in @ stooped — ii 
position entero him the appearance of a nearesighted old man Bee ete ; 
the ground for a lost coin. Jeremiah Friel, son of Daniel O'Friel whowees 
came from Ireland in 1740, was one of the champion reapers of thi 


Pocahontas region. As the harvest season approached he and his four) 


sons were always among the early arrivals at Squire Robert Gay? 


wheat was usually first to ripen. When all had arrived the whole 


would race, whooping and singjng, into the fields. A dozen handfule 


ten stood on end and covered by the remaining two, made = shear 


who could leave the most sheaves in his wake was a man to be honore: 


and respected. 


From Gey'e the harvesters would progress up the river, of) 


each stand as they went, until Jameo Bridger's was reached 


Friel's the harvesters 








could get all the cut grain into 





by evening 
; t 
sheaves. The crew adjourned to the house, leaving the remaining whee 


os iring, weary and 
> be put up in the morning. Just as the men were retiring y 


Friel was alarmed to se€ the ominous flashing 





rvest supper, 


rouding in over the mountains. He immediately roused 





ors, thrust pine torches in their hands, and the whole party 








ed back into th 





field. Amid the flare of torches and the growling 





labored until midnight saw the 


torm tk 





under of the approaching 


safe from the torrent that broke a€sross the fields hardly an 








later. 





The first, small crops of the early farms were all threshed by the 





of a flail. It was tedious work, and 15 bushels was considered an 
excellent day's production. As the size of the crops was increased the 


threshing was done by freshly shod horses. The grain was spread on a 


heavy platform, and a small boy mounted on one 





rsé would lead another 
it 





ing-ouf the wheat. In this manner two or three teams could 


thresh 40 to 50'bushels.a day=” The wheat was then tossed into the the 


air with a shovel, and the lighter chaff would blow away. The remainder 


was then shaken through a course seive; the chaff coming to the top was 
raked off by hand. This slow x 





which was tossed by two men w 





© grain into the sheet. 
The winnowing sheet continued in 





il the develoy 





ment of the wheat 
fan, In 1659 William Gibson of Huntersville introduced the first Gud 








threshing mac own as a “Chaff 





+ operated by 





Jesse mer and John Galford, 





e Po 





cahontas residents one of 
the first wonders of the world. Powered by four horaes dtu ehreEhih 

its oe 
cylinder could spin out 





re grain than 





herd of horses could have 
amped out by the old method, 





aq become 





little but foaaer. 





oneer of West Marlinton whose cabin stood just below 
n e1 a 





rn had mtured in Ficholas County Sc 








the tale of hie adventures on this trip 


red in the trackless forests of the 


hat oceurr 


antity of the seed. 





itk is typical of many t 





e told of having becoming lost 








cy. U 


out for nine days unable to find any- 





Black Mountain and wandering 





which he had been unable to | 





ng to eat.save a sn 





point of collapse he finally came 







himself to s 





upon a cabin where, & story to the woman who admitted him. 
' ‘ 





earty meal when her husband 


§ 





She was upon the verge 0 


He fed the starved John- 
the 
and milk untily Wanderer became sufficiert- 





entered and averted her 








son on small quantities 


more solid foods, After several days of con- 





ly recovered to retain 








valescence Johnson was able to continue ){s journey. The seed which he ~ 


brought-with him produced one of Marlinton's f. 





ret crops. = - 
Most Gipthe corn was eaten in the form of jonney (journey) cakes 

and homingy Before the establishment of the water powered mills most 

of the corn was ground in hominy blocks which were nothing more than 

large mortars made from @ section of tree trunk standing about waist 


high. The corn was placed in the bur 





d-out hollow of the block and 





crushed with a heavy 


unger, 





e finer meal was separated end used 


in baking the cakes, the courser grains either were pounded again Be 


used as it was for hominy. 2 


Had the early resid of the county relie 1ely upoi 
resident of the county relied solely nm agriculture 

Aivelihodd he would have starved within a few months Huntin, 

for hi & 


and trapping became as 





the farmer's routine as was the 
of his 





tendi 








of getting up 





-snwing 1B 





rifle. 








able to surprise deer and other game while it was stilt 


ed down or just beginning to feed. 





ters were able to bag 









amounts of @ 





me without being away from home over night oF 





of the precious daylight hours from his farm works Je 


kison used to tell many stories of more extended hunting) 





He related that on such trips the hunters seldom expected 





see much game the first day outs 





er, after they had accustomed 


th 


eir senses to the woods they were aa and kill game with such 





<i11 that they soon had as much as the Yoould carry nome, 
When John Barlow bought the property known as the “Brock place” 


he paid for it in venison at the rate of one half dollar per saddle or 


3 
4 





estimated that he had killed 1500 deer during his hunting 





areer. His most fruitful } 





unting day was one in 





nich he killed six 
deer and wounded the seventh. 1 





e trade in meat and furs was almost the 
only way_that farmers along-the Greenbrier could obtain the goods which 


they cotld Wot produce on their own land. 





The traders at Huntersville 


and Staunton enjoyed a tremendous business in which hardly any casha - 








was ever seen. Cured meat and furs bou, 





nt dress goods, hardware, 


kitchen utensils, lead, gun powder, and countless other cOmmodities 


#hich could not easily be manufactured along the frontier. 





The herby einsengy 1: longed 
for some of (things that Yould make their frontier life much more 


comfortable. "Seng" 





kewise proved a boon to those 





was worth from 30 cents to @0 cents a pound when 
dried. It grew ine 





a large portion of 
the county. Numerous are the leg 





y neg pateneR tan 
@ patches where & man could 


dig himself a small fortune in a few weeks 








some 





arently there ig one 


¢ the Shavers Fork of 


ere between th 





waters of G 








Cheatwhich.wae.discoverea 
y- 




































































3 vered by a Unio & party during the Gawad ] 
© nephews of one of these soldiers, Jim and Sol Workman of Mar= ] 
, set out to wondrous place where the stalks grew a8 i 
sw area of two or three acres, Their uncle had } 
scribed the patch as on the boundary of an old, blazed line | 
vey. Outside of Durbin they discovered such a boundary line and by 
for several days that they found along the 
ping on the trail. At the end of a week they came upon the F 
only to discover that someone had preceded them by only a few cays, q 
trip was not at all unprofitable since the seng they had , 
collected along the route brought } 
man family long i 
before to the fabled patch. Their father, 
A. J. Workman, bought a farm of 175 acres on Rock Run and paid for it } 
nting ginseng which was then selling a175_dente a pound. He was , 
typical of thezearly farmers-who thus supplemented the production of | 
their farms by"capitalizing on the natural resources to be found in the } 
woods. From ginseng, golden seal, and seneca enete root he derived a i i 
cash income. Furs of mink and raccoons were traded for salt, sugar, im | 
coffee and similar commodities. The first white sugar acquired in ene / ij 
had never known any but the brown product which was boiled from the i 
ple at 
a fax er opened after the bq 
tus. - sheep herders 5 |] 








ame animals was now H 





Dears and i , | 
| 




















Pocahontas Times on August 26, 1886, In that partioular year 








were proven for bounty - about the same number as have bi 
wow 


recent years in peo cenoHe as A.M. V. Arbogast mn top eee t 


year with a score of three pears and one wolf. 


four bears, and James Gibson bagged three- James _ narra 


Arbogast trailed the leaders with two bears each. ue 


use of heavy steel traps or log snares. The few wolves valled 


Pocahontas were killed by poisoned bait or were trapped in oe ‘ 


shaped pens. 
sheep and left open at the top. The wolyé could scramble up the in. 


s US 


clined walls and leap upon the ill-fated bait, but when he was ready to 


Lame Paw and Old Hellion, largest outlaws killed bee 







monster+ 






to bay- 
‘As the tidal wave of the frontier rolled on to the West 


soter of Pocahontas life changed tremendously. _ Tne destitu 





E er, more comfortable 


to build him a house 





e Reverend John 





e show 








oming a8 his neigubor® 





illful blac 





xe his 
satisfied with their makeshift tools and flocked to buy 








teh fo 





listemperea axes. William Mayse WAS kept 


ith of the 





hie smithy at Mill Point. Nathan Burges, 


7 an, @ 
Little Levels, produced custom-made rifles, and his brother, John, 8 


te 
G 
t 


4 carpenter, found new prosperity in his trace 48 people culled 


on him to build new houses and barns which a few years before would 





have been raised by their own hands. 





Michael Daugherty, Peter Lightner, Daniel Kerr, and a score of 





3 built ti 








heir water powered mills alor 
3 2 


doomed the hand mill and homi 


g the Pocanontas streams, 
and the demand\w 





@1l-ground meal and flour kept their burrs turning and 





y block to a faet-receding past. Saws 
and powder"mills were added to many of these establishments, and lab- 
poriously hewn timbers gave way to sawed lumber while powder became 
more easily available. William Civey of Anthony Creek developed one 


of several tan yards which gave the Pocahontas farmers good leather 


for shoes and harness. The Shraders aiso becaue fuuous for their leather 
a ber 
Bconomic conditions 





in the county 





improved tremendously as land 
owners turned to stock raising, 





ne limestone soil produced rien 
pasturage with a minimum of cultivation in contrast to the diel 

t th heartenin, 
struggle of the early farmers to wrest ‘ 


land. Cattle, s! 





ecent crops from th 
P ne Toll. 
eep and & a 


or: 


of the county to *f surround 





es of 





lied quatee d e 
el quality carried the fam 
ng states 


Lee's famous 
mous mou: 
was foaled in Pocahontas? oH 


Traveler, 
own Little Levels 


Large farms such as that 


of the Warwi 








he new diversi 
diversificatio: 1 
region a new likeness to n. Slaves 


the 





arent settlements 

























ir goods in the Spooning retail trade mh or dev 


+ between the Stetes so ee 
iieWar. Pe strings ‘ot pack horses Brought th 


ned to Staunton with the meat, hides, and ot her eae A 
tion. Unable to meet the 
es trains which coursed the jew see 


northern 








i 

ee avers 
The wagon trains developed a society all 7 _ To 

3 thrived on the hard trips “enrongh mud and rain 


prae ne 
ext to come aon worked and Swea| 


1, the driver: 


a. If we down, the n 





e ri 


ny of “the trips scandalized the quiet folk along the road. 


m such as Fred Beard, _Jonn ‘ay, ‘Paul Sharp and his Per 


in the later part of the mineteente centnrs 
































e citizens. 


y, nill- 











- 





bs ccm sat 
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es and burned+ ghis ; 
Browse could be cut ‘srom 


yeh being too tough. 

k at that time to . 

one was owned 
“79 


then was piled in big pil 
qand was cleared in those dayS- 
pt ash and birch, the bi 
mills on Stony Cree! 


timber exce] 


There were two 
which they could take their corn to pe ground. 


Taylor Moore. The one 


MeLeughlin spring 
lo- 


py @ Mr. Duffield and the other by 


y Taylor Moore was located at the old 
m where the fish hatchery is now 


owed B: 
just a quarter mile frot 


cated. This old mill was run by wooden water wheels. This 


mill was about ten miles from Mir. Gibson's home and when they 
went to mill, they got up and statted early in the mornings, 
about -ftve ofclock- end#did not get home until after dark. ~ 
There a very little Wheat flour, as the wheat did not ripen 
then as it does now here. The only time they ever had wheat 
bread was on Sunday morning for breakfast and that was aque 
an occasion. (Most of the older people that I have talked ‘ 
have told me the same thing). The sacks that w: i. 
ere used 
to bring the meal or the flour from the mill w 
es ere very large 
were made of flax tow. The sacks were 
ve: 
about three bushels. aa 
-They used iron cooki; 
ng ut 
@ utensil@ altogether, 


only two sugar kettles 
» dul made en 

ough, and mor 

a e 


the yearsaroung, 
suger, 


dian! fod aa Ieney heey ox 


molasses to last them 
could get no.white 


t Soaiene 


tree lige? 
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ee 
kinds, 


a meats of oll 
ea ones in winter 
n of Pocahontes 


Even lose 


nolesses, plenty or butter and eggs, Wil 


- ari 
fish and fresh vegetables in summer and 47: 
the 21k sectio: 


There was alweys plenty of honey, 
joney« 
County has always been noted for its fine honey: eS 
after the Civil iar, large bunches from six to ©28 
every ridge. 


on 
flock, could bee seen at any time - a bunch 
nly to welk out in front of the 


they hed o! 
1 of the venison was fried 


To kill a deer, 


In those days a great dea: 


house. 
It was cut in slices end a stick was run through 


and sold. 
then it was hung before the fire until it had dried. 


ur. Gibson hes heard his father telling about taking wagon 
: a ie ar 
joads of venison haus—to~Lyncnburg to sell and he received about 


eight cents per pound Tine butter was put in sixty pound cans 
The cans were made on Elk 


aa 


and sold for eight cents per pound. 
by @ man mamed Clark Ryder. He was a cooper and made cans, i 


churns, barrels tor Sigar weter end almost anything along that 


line needed by the farmers. 


Mr. Gibson Se@ys the 
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' q much moze 
eople he - 
daye, so Mr. Gibson thinks, the P' oe practice 
In those ys, * : 
a] religion then they heve now. He - ae = 
- ne ighbo: 2 : 
ir religion thee Byeryvody was & oe anes roll 
Mie + to se 
2 
ber when he We: oe 
fellow, He can remem! oe 
‘i mmey had meetings *hen spmething aa 
arte Gee gob to the mmeeting ef 
When they Ne. a 


revivals we now havé+ 


na all 
ged to the church stayed inside ©! 


all who belon: de. ‘These were 


¢ cmurch haa to stay outst 


not belong to thi . 


He said there were two 11 

who could pat 6 tune 

the hair stand up 
ae 


called "class meetings"+ 
Lizzie and Yene Hall, sisters of his mother, 
with their feet while shouting, that would mak 


on a man’s head. a 


All of the dances were square dances in those days» — ~The 


music was made on a fiddle and banjo. The crowds were well be— 











haved, ost of the musical instruments were home made. There 





were no organs in that section in those days. 


Ginseng in thet section was very plentiful but the price 


was very low. It only brought about thirty or forty cent: 


pound when dried, 


There was at the time of the outbreak of the Cavan 


in Jackson, 
v. 
fille to enlist in the Confederate army by 


@ man living on Elk nemed Jo He it _ 
© went to Hunter; 


twas turnea down | 
However, he 
He went through 
4 and died at . 


Decause he was q "consumptive man® , 
Got with the army Somehow 


Ten off 
sa¥ all of hig conredes bupi, 
8 
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ES 
or the infirmities of old age. John Jackson cleared thousands 
of acres of land on Elk. It is told of him that when he came 


beck from the Civil War, he hed one finger shot off. He held 






his hand up and said, "Finger shot off - and it might 
head. Fighting for a darned nigger, and I don't h 


the place. 


